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Veysf in his life of that poet, makes no allusion whatever
to this poem. In the case of an ordinary qasida such a course
would be natural enough, but this poem is so remarkable
and so unlike anything which had gone before that one would
have expected it to attract the notice of a careful writer
like the continuator of the Crimson Peony. Further, the
author of the poem tells us himself that he comes from the
'land of Qonya,' while Veysf was born at Ala-Shehr which
is not in the 'land of Qonya j' he moreover speaks of himself
as an ojaq oghli, 1 by which he probably means the son of
a soldier, while Veysf was the son of a judge. Then he
writes throughout the latter part of the poem, which I have
not translated, as though he were a Mevlevf dervish standing
outside the political life of the age, and not a member of
the official cjass so unsparingly denounced.

To reconcile these contradictions we should have to assume
that Veysf put on the guise of a humble dervish, became
a sort of Turkish Piers the Plowman, in order the better
and the more freely to expose the abuses and lash the vices
of his age. Such a proceeding, alien as it is to the genius
of Ottoman literature, might not improbably commend itself
to the bold and original mind of the author of the Vision.

I have spoken of this qasfda as being very remarkable,
and so it is both in manner and in matter. To take the
latter first; unlike the typical poem of this class, at once
extravagant and conventional in mendacious panegyric, this
qasfda is a scathing yet temperate indictment of the corruption
and profligacy then rampant throughout Turkey. The great
officers of the state are marshalled, one after the other, and
are shown up for what they really are in a fashion as pitiless

1 In  a marginal note in pencil the Author has added: "In the MS.
^lAAcj!  ^-o," which would imply that he was the son of a Pir or Spiritual
Director. I know not what MS. is meant, KD.]